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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE IN 1915. 1 

THE great majority of Frenchmen were certainly deeply 
surprised when, in 1914, Austria rejected the almost total 
submission of Servia to its ultimatum, Germany declared war on 
France, violated Belgium, and invaded the whole northeastern 
part of our country. Despite the disquieting reports that trave- 
lers brought back from time to time, almost no one had believed 
in the possibility of war. Merchants had made their business 
arrangements as usual ; young men and young women had already 
departed to pass their vacations on the other side of the Rhine. 
The army was not especially equipped for war. The soldiers 
entered the campaign attired in their parade uniforms, in kSpis 
and in red trousers, their tunics ornamented with gold lace and 
gleaming buttons. But none felt the sadness of the surprise as 
keenly as did the majority of the philosophers. 

In the first place, they were almost all imbued with the great 
truth that a war between civilized nations was disastrous for the 
victors as well as for the vanquished. They knew of the econo- 
mic solidarity of the European nations which had already been 
attained in the industrial and financial world, and they were 
acquainted with the community of interests that certain govern- 
ments and their diplomatic agents had systematically knitted 
together in the political order. Hence they drew the natural 
conclusion that no people, even if urged on by a militaristic and 
ambitious aristocracy, would be foolish enough to unloose such 
a cataclysm — one whose results the people themselves would be 

1 Translated by J. G. Proctor. 
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the first to feel, and keenly. They believed, moreover, that 
from the vantage-point given them by their profession, they 
especially were in a position to recognize the intellectual, peac- 
able, and reasonable aspect of Germany. So, when they read at 
the end of the "manifesto of 93" the signatures of several of 
their most illustrious colleagues, famous idealists and ethicists, 
many among them immediately thought that these signatures 
were false, or that they had been extorted through surprise. — 
Finally, what the French philosophers were best acquainted with 
in German philosophy were the classics — especially Kant. For 
thirty or forty years, under the influence of Renouvier and the 
neo-critical school, our teaching had been filled with the spirit 
of the Kantian work. Neither in a professorial lecture nor in a 
student's exercise did we think it was possible to deal perti- 
nently with a philosophical question without taking account of 
Kant's thought Nolen said, in 1876, in the opening lecture of 
his course in philosophy at the University of Montpellier: "The 
philosophy of Kant is to-day the philosophical bond between 
widely different nations and national geniuses. Just as in the 
seventeenth century our Descartes had the honor of founding a 
European philosophy, so it seems to-day that a similar glory 
must be reserved for Kant, the father of the critical philosophy." 
And Pillon, in the Critique philosophique, unreservedly assented 
to this appreciation. 1 For the last few years, at least in the field 
of epistemological problems, the influence of Bergson and of 
William James have undoubtedly weakened that of Kant. But 
the German moral philosophy has always been, in our estimation, 
of the first rank; the Critique of Practical Reason, the Doctrine 
of Right, the Project of Perpetual Peace, in other words, the re- 
ligion of the human being and the firm will to substitute reason 
for force in the councils of the nations as it has been substituted 
in the relations between citizens of the same state. M. Basch, 
in the course of a recent study, has shown how important a place 
the judicial, humanitarian and international ideal holds in the 
classical philosophy and literature of Germany. 2 The con- 

1 La Critique philosophique, March 22, 1877. 

3 Revue de Metaphysique, issue of November, 1914 (appeared in November, 1915). 
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quering Nietzsche seemed to us but an exception, a great and 
sick poet who compensated himself for his own feebleness by 
a dream. 

All these reasons of principle and habits of thought made such 
an aggression quite unbelievable. On the day when the flood 
of arms inundated us, we felt for the most part as if a gigantic 
sea-wave had crossed the valley of the Seine and was about 
to dash upon the suburbs of Paris. Philosophical work and 
production ceased immediately and abruptly, partly because of 
material difficulties as regarded printing and publication, and 
partly because all intellectual forces turned aside from pure 
speculation. Even those who were not mobilized thought only 
of the cataclysm. 

La Revue Philosophique, edited by M. Ribot, was the first to 
resume publication. It has published its postponed numbers 
from the end of the year 1914, and since that time it has con- 
tinued its regular service, though its issues are somewhat smaller 
than usual. 1 La Revue de MHaphysique et de Morale suffered 
more; its editor, M. Xavier Leon, assumed voluntarily, at the 
beginning of the war, the task of organizing and administering 
a large hospital for the wounded, and to this work he devotedly 
consecrated several months of assiduous labor. Hence he issued 
in 1915 only the numbers which had been postponed in 1914 and 
considered these two years as forming but one, as did several 
other scientific reviews. One of the articles contained in these 
last numbers is the excellent address delivered by M. Boutroux 
to the Congress of Mathematical Philosophy of Paris, which 
met several months before the war. It is sad and touching to re- 
read to-day the conclusions as to the value and the international 
duties of science — conclusions firm and true despite the crisis 
through which we are now passing. In the same volume, besides 
the purely philosophical articles of M. Bougl6 on " Polytelisme " 
and of M. Roustan on "La Science comme instrument vital," 
there is a very vigorous study by M. G. Belot on "La Guerre et 
la Democratie." In this article he shows the necessary opposi- 

1 The Journal de Psychologic editors MM. Janet and Dumas, completed the 
issues of the year 1914 a short time later, and also resumed its regular publication. 
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tion, both in the past and for the future, between the democratic 
principle which is developing among all the modern nations, and 
the idea of an organization of peoples under the leadership of 
one among them. However, that is a question to which we 
shall return a little further on. 

Similarly, the Bulletin de la SociSte de Philosophie issued in 
1915 the postponed numbers of the preceding year. These con- 
tained discussions on the scholastic sources of the philosophy of 
Descartes, a propos of M. Gilson's work, La doctrine cartesienne 
de la libertS et la thSologie; on "Instinct and Intelligence," in 
reference to a comparison by M. Pieron; on "Science and Poli- 
tics" (MM. Guy-Grand, Levy-Bruhl and Parodi). To these 
should be added the seventeenth number of the Vocabulaire 
philosophique which dealt with "Qualification a Rythme." 1 

Instruction in philosophy has undergone certain changes be- 
cause of the war; less, perhaps, than might be expected. The 
instructing staff in the lycSes and colleges, in which there were 
many professors under the age of forty-six (the age limit of the 
oldest class actually summoned to the colors), was sensibly 
diminished by the mobilization. For in France, as a matter of 
fact, no eligible young man is excused from active military 
service because of his university status. There is scarcely an 
exception to this rule — even for the literary men, scholars, or 
artists most useful to the intellectual life of the country. These 
men themselves would on no account desire to run less risk than 
the other citizens of their age. Many of them demanded and 
obtained the most dangerous posts. Of 342 students at VEcole 
Normal Superieure, including those who had just graduated 
from the school, 293 were on the firing line; 104 of this number 
were killed by the enemy. 2 To replace the absent profes- 
sors, several of the professors who had retired resumed 
their chairs, and certain professors of the Faculty were given 

1 La Paix far le Droit, edited by M. Ruyssen, professor at the University of 
Bordeaux, has not ceased publication, although it appears a trifle irregularly. I 
spoke last year of this publication, which may rank as one of our philosophical re- 
views, because of the force and the spirit with which it treats the actual problems 
of war and peace. 

2 86 of the dead were identified; 18 were not found. (Official Bulletin of 
January i, 1916). 
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charge of courses in schools of secondary instruction.— Many 
women, former pupils of the Ecole Normale de Shires, or simply 
licenciees de ph.ilosoph.ie, were entrusted with classes of the boys 
who were almost old enough to be summoned to the colors. 
This instruction in philosophy by women was a novelty that 
seemed hardly possible. Nevertheless, from what I have heard, 
the results were excellent. It is probable that at the conclusion 
of the war, the accession of women to all branches of teaching 
will have made a decisive advance. 

Several of the professors at the University of Paris are absent, 
called to various services, 1 but seven professors of philosophy or 
of the history of philosophy are continuing their courses. 2 And 
despite the war, the auditors have again become numerous. This 
relative affluence is partially due to the movement of the young 
women towards the higher branches of instruction; a movement 
which began several years ago and which is rapidly progressing. 
But it is also due in part to the presence of quite a large number 
of young men, some of whom are foreigners, and others of whom 
have been exempted or reprieved from military service because 
they were not thought to be robust enough; for the medical 
examiners exercise great care in reference to the youngest classes 
of those called to the colors. All the philosophical examinations 
took place in 1915, as usual, with the exception of the concours 
d'agrSgation, 3 which was omitted because of its importance, so as 
not to give too great an advantage to the students who re- 
mained above those who were on the battle line. 

Outside of the field of instruction, philosophical production 
has changed in character. The special publications chiefly 

1 Notably M. G. Dumas, doctor of medicine, professor of experimental psy- 
chology; he is in charge of a special work dealing with insane soldiers and those 
suffering from nervous accidents. 

'These are MM. Delacroix (Psychology); Delbos (Philosophy and History of 
Philosophy) ; Durkheim (Ethics and Sociology) ; Lalande (Philosophy and Logic) ; 
Milhaud (History of the sciences in their connection with philosophy); Picavet 
(History of the Philosophy of the Middle Ages); Robin (History of Ancient 
Philosophy). M. Bergson, professor at the College de France, was replaced this 
year by M. Le Roy. 

8 The highest competition in philosophy, usually not given, before the war, 
to more than seven persons a year in all France. The usual age of the candidates 
is from 23 to 24 years, but some among them are much older. 
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consist of works on the history of philosophy. 1 M. Chevalier is 
the author of a book on La Notion du necessaire chez Aristote et 
ses pridScesseurs, 2 which has been favorably received. It is 
a very thorough work, consisting of three parts, and filled 
with sources and references. The first part deals with the idea 
of necessity among the pre-Socratic philosophers, Socrates, 
and especially Plato. The spirit in which this history is con- 
ceived vividly recalls the picture of the dialectic movement 
attributed to Greek thought by Renouvier in his Manual de 
philosophie ancienne? The second part considers the idea of 
necessity in Aristotle's philosophy. It ends with a severe 
criticism of the author of the Metaphysic, whose theory is judged 
as incomplete, artificial, without coherence and liable to lead 
philosophy into pantheism. What Aristotle and all the ancients 
lacked, says M. Chevalier, was "the ethical notion of the 
person as autonomous will," and especially "the notion of a 
creating God, of an absolute beginning, of an initial freedom." 4 
Finally, the third part, which is the longest, consists of three 
appendices on the chronology of the works of Plato and Artistotle, 
and on the resemblances between these two philosophers. The 
history of the attempts made to establish the chronology of the 
Platonic dialogues is perhaps the most interesting part of the 
entire work; it is a great "legon de choses" on the philological 
method. 

1 It is hardly necessary, I think, to signalize in this review the report of M. Berg- 
son on "La Philosophie francaise et ses caractgres generaux," which was written 
especially for the international exposition held at San Francisco, and which is 
already well known in the United States. It appeared in French this year as the 
first paper of the collection entitled La Science francaise (2 vol. in 8°, 398 pp. and 
405 pp., Larousse, 1915); a collection which also contains an article entitled 
"La Sociologie," by E. Duikheim, and one on "La Science de l'Education," by 
P. Lapie, etc. 

2 One vol. in 8°, IX, 304 pp. Alcan, 1915. 

3 "Empirical school, first section; flux unity of Being (Anaximenes, Heraclitus, 
Diogenes Apollonius). Rationalistic school, first section: static unity of Being 
(Parmenides, Melissus, and Zeno the Eleatic). Empirical school, second section: 
duality of Being (Pythagoreans) ; etc." Manuel de philosophie ancienne, I, book III. 

4 This still recalls Renouvier, who has pushed this thesis to the last extreme. 
The work of M. Chevalier presents other details of neo-critical character, e. g., the 
logical value it attributes to the Fonctions du syllogism of M. Rodier. It is dedicated 
to M. Bergson, who is not a member of the neo-critical school, but who in common 
with them is a great opponent of the deterministic ideal. 
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M. Krakowski published a small work, Les sources medievales 
de la philosophic de Locke, 1 whose title announces both more and 
less than the book really contains. It should have been called, 
to give one a more exact idea of its contents, "Les problemes 
principaux de la philosophic de Locke, eclaires par des rappro- 
chements avec des doctrines anterieures," and not only "medie- 
vales." For example, the studies on the origin of Sensationalism, 
or on the distinction between the primary and the secondary 
qualities, go back not merely to St. Thomas, or even to Proclus, 
but also to Aristotle, Plato and Democritus. It seems as if 
this work is especially adapted to contribute to a better under- 
standing of Locke himself. 

M. Marin Stefanescu received his doctorate with a thesis 
entitled Le dualism logique, essai sur I'imporlance de sa realite 
pour le probleme de la connaissance? He successively studies 
this dualism in Kant, in his immediate successors, and finally 
in a certain number of contemporaneous German philosophers, 
Benno Erdmann, Riehl, Cohen, Husserl, and Jerusalem. These 
studies lead to very decided personal conclusions, which recog- 
nize in the radical dualism of the intelligible and the sensible 
the basis itself of all reality, the essential problem of philosophy 
and the reason why religion exists. His complementary thesis, 
Essai historique sur le dualisme el le theisme de Kant, 3 is conceived 
in the same spirit, and makes the whole of Kant's philosophy 
depend upon his religious intentions. In this, M. Stefanescu, 
for whom "science and prayer are but one," sees a reason for 
praising Kant rather than for criticising him. 

M. l'abbe Piat, already known for his books on Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, and by numerous publications in philosophy 
and criticism, has just added to this series a work entitled 
Leibniz.* This is an excellent book, although it is sometimes a 
little neglectful of details. It uses with profit the great special 
studies of Leibniz, such as those of Couturat and of Baruzi, and 
should be very effective in giving students and the general 

1 One vol. in 8°; 215 pp., Jouve et Cie, 1915. 
» One vol. in 8°, iv-199 pp. Alcan, 1915. 
» One vol. in 8°, xiv-104 pp. Alcan, 1915. 
4 One vol. in 8°, ix, 304 pp. Alcan, 1915. 
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public an insight into the scientific, philosophical, political and 
religious activity of this extraordinary genius. A small work 
entitled V Intelligence et la vie, 1 by the same author, is also worth 
reading. It consists of a collection of lectures given at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, 2 where the author is a professor. He 
maintains in this latter work, against the fideistes, that the res- 
toration of religion in France necessitates the culture of the 
intelligence and the development of the higher studies among 
the ecclesiastics. Against the agnostics (Kantians or positi- 
vists), he maintains the possibility of a certain and demonstrable 
metaphysics. But at the same time that he thus returns to the 
rational intellectualism of a Bossuet, he perceives what great 
resistance this theory will meet with among the partisans of 
faith, pure and entire; and his efforts to limit the rights of reason 
are not less interesting than his attempts to avoid limiting re- 
ligion to the domain of the 'Unknown.' It is a truly character- 
istic example of the orthodox Catholic philosophy, in so far as it 
applies itself to the defining of its own attitude by reference to 
'modernism.' 

But the two great publishing houses where the new works 
in philosophy usually appear are now mainly occupied in 
publishing short studies about the actual state of affairs. 
The publishing house of Felix Alcan is now issuing two col- 
lections of Publications sur la guerre, one in brochures and the 
other in pocket volumes. The firm of Armand Colin is pub- 
lishing Etudes et documents sur la guerre, of which the greater 
number are of an historical or documentary character, similar 
to the celebrated brochures of Reiss or of B6dier. To these 
must be added the series of short treatises edited by the review 
Foi et Vie, and those published by the "Ligue des droits de 
1'homme." The greater part of these studies are written by 
well known philosophers: MM. Durkheim, Seailles, and Delbos, 
professors at the Sorbonne; M. Raoul Allier, professor in the 
Facu 1 ty of Protestant Theology; M. Andler, who is not a pro- 

1 One vol. in 12°, viii, 229 pp. Alcan, 1913. 

2 A liberal university preparing for the grades of the official universities, but 
with its instruction designed not to shake the religious faith of the students; see 
I' Intelligence et la vie, pp. 80-81 and 210-212. 
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fessor of philosophy, but whose profound studies on the philo- 
sophical origins of State socialism in Germany are widely known. 
I believe it is in these works, written with direct reference to 
the circumstances of the present time, that the most vital part 
of the philosophical reflection of this year will be found. 

II. 

French philosophy has at all times attached great importance 
to the notion of droit. 1 No one has more energetically opposed 
the identification of right and of force than J. J. Rousseau; 
and despite several enemies of the Revolution, who have affected 
to turn into ridicule the Declaration des droits de I'Homme, the 
notion of right has always been one of those which have taken 
strong hold on the public conscience. The two schools of the 
nineteenth century farthest removed, eclecticism and neo- 
criticism, both professed the same belief as regards right. Jouf- 
froy's treatise on ethics (unfortunately incompleted), entitled 
Cours de Droit naturel, and Renouvier's la Science de la Morale 
are both entirely founded on the idea of justice. The latter 
pushes its confidence in right to the point where it holds that if 
it were fully realized, it would render all benevolence useless. 2 
Nearer to our own time, Fouill6e's Vldee moderne du droit, is a 
work so well known that it is hardly necessary to recall it. 

Even among the lawyers, professionally enamored with posi- 
tive texts and imbued with the historical spirit, the notion of 
droit naturel, after having passed through a period of discredit, 
has come back into favor the last few years. The genuinely 
philosophical work of M. Geny on the Sources du droit prive 
and the book by M. Charmont, whose title is characteristic, 
La Renaissance du droit naturel, offer good examples of this fact. 

The war is just now giving a new impetus to this doctrine. 

1 Droit, in French, is a very comprehensive term; it is at the same time right, 
justice, a rightful claim, law (and especially natural law), and positive legislation. 

' August Comte, it is true, favored the notion of Droit but little; but that does 
not mean that he substituted for it either the notion of force, or that of historical 
destiny. The essential moral idea for him was that of duty; his criticism of the 
idea of droit and of the anarchistic tendencies for which it sometimes serves as a 
pretext was only designed to demonstrate more clearly the character of the moral 
obligation which we connect with Humanity. 
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We are seeing the battle for the right, in all the senses of the word. 
On one hand, we have a battle for the defense of treaty and 
judicial obligations against those who have violated the neu- 
trality of Belgium after having promised to protect it; on the 
other, we have a war for the principle of right as opposed to that 
of force. And by right opposed to force are meant two things; 
first, from the point of view of action, the establishment among 
nations of judicial agreements guaranteed by the collective 
power of all those interested, and the increased substitution of 
such agreements for armed war; 1 second, from the theoretical 
viewpoint, the affirmation that the truth of fact is not the whole 
truth, and that there exists an order of truth of another nature, 
enunciating that which ought to be, even if this latter does not 
actually exist and perhaps never can actually exist. 

The character of the French conception of droit has been well 
explained by M. Boutroux in an article on "La Nation comme 
personne morale," 2 and by M. S6ailles in a study both philo- 
sophical and historical, entitled L' Alsace-Lorraine? Both show 
how the words droit and Recht differ widely in meaning to-day, 
though they are usually translated one for the other. They may 
be translated in this fashion when it is a question of the works of 
Kant, but the meaning of the German word has changed con- 
siderably under the influence of historical theories. 

"For the German conquest-theorists," says M. S6ailles, "the 
right of nations is not the right of each nation to dispose of itself; 
it is the right of the strongest to absorb into its political and 
territorial unity all the small nations which speak its language 
and which belong to the same ethnic group." Fustel de Cou- 
langes, in a letter written to Mommsen on the occasion of the 
former war, had already maintained the opposing view. "You 
invoke the principle of nationalities," he says, "but your under- 
standing of it is different from that of the rest of Europe. Ac- 

1 See especially Ernest Denis, La guerre, ch. VI, in 12, Delagrave, 1915. 

2 In a collection of articles gathered and published by a Belgian writer, M. 
Eugene Baie, under the general title, Le droit des nalionalites. One vol., in 12, 
112 pp., Alcan, 1915. 

8 In the War Library of the League of the Rights of Man, 1915. Brochure in 
18, of 64 pages. 
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cording to you, the principle authorizes a powerful state to take 
possession of a small one by force, on the sole condition that the 
latter is occupied by the same race as the former. According to 
Europe and the proper meaning, the principle simply authorizes 
a small state or a nation not to obey a foreign master against her 
will." This principle can then give a right to a small state 
itself; it cannot give to another people any right on that state. 1 
"Inasmuch as the dignity, the respect of which is here in question" 
says M. Boutroux, "is that of man as man, it is the desire of a 
certain number of men to live together in the country in which 
they were born and on which their personality is imprinted, to 
cultivate together the same memories and to pursue the same 
ends, which is at the same time both the essence and the cri- 
terion of nationality." But a new doctrine was opposed to this 
classical idea by the German philosophers of the nineteenth 
century. In this history substituted itself for morality as the 
principle of right, or rather history pretended to absorb morality. 
According to this thesis, "nationality is, to be sure, a real and 
respectable fact; but it is not within the power of nations them- 
selves to affirm and to determine it. A nation's judgment 
concerning its own individuality is arrived at in a purely sub- 
jective manner. But the highly cultured minds admit only 
objective facts. According to them it is not the sentiment nor 
the wish of the nation which must be taken into consideration, 
but only the opinion of competent judges, sachverstdndige, 
erudites, professors of the archeology, history, philology or 
the psychology of nations." 2 But is it not evident that these 
are the sciences which are the most liable to interminable con- 
troversies and which can be employed the most readily to justify 
with complaisance the accomplished fact, whatever it may be? 
"Let us not cease carrying the war into the domain of ideas 

1 G. Seailles, L' Alsace-Lorraine, pp. n-12. An important collection of char- 
acteristic texts on the German concept of right as opposed to the classical conception 
may be found in Andler, Les origines du pangermanisme and Le Pangermanisme sous 
Guillaume II (2 vol. in 8°, Conard, ed. 1915). This work is to be completed by two 
other volumes by the same author: Le pangermanisme colonial sous Guillaume II, 
and Le pangermanisme philosophique, which are in press at present. 

2 E. Boutroux, "La nation comme personne morale," in Le droit des nationalites, 
p. 19- 
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and of doctrines," says M. Belot. "The characteristic of right 
is to pronounce before the effect, because it is a rule, an ideal, 
and not a result; because it belongs to the order of finality and 
not of causality. The German doctrine will be annulled by the 
very fact of its defeat, while even if we are vanquished, we can 
still know and we must still maintain that our cause is the just 
one." 1 

The two doctrines are thus radically opposed : on the one hand 
there is historical right, having for its ideal the complete realiza- 
tion of one or several Leviathans, justified and consecrated by 
the degree of power to which they have already attained ; and on 
the other, there is the truly normative right, right clearly dis- 
tinct from fact, having as its subject the human moral person, 
his liberty and his perfection. 2 But it may then be claimed 
that the latter is not an actual fact, that it is pure metaphysics. 
Not at all; but it assumes that all the intelligibility and reality 
of life do not consist only in past facts which are admitted and 
which may be verified as one would verify the existence of a 
monument. It joins itself to that philosophy of action so ably 
expounded by M. Boutroux, M. Bergson, and M. Blondel. 
The present will, the actual and living state of affairs, together 
with the direction of movement which carries them towards 
the future, do not merely form a simple mathematical point 

1 " La guerre et la democratie," Revue de Mela-physique, Sept., 1914 (June, 1915). 

2 To what degree is the classical philosophy of Germany in conformity with 
contemporaneous German theories? This is a historical question widely discussed 
in France at present. M. Basch, in the article previously cited, energetically 
denies any conformity. M. Andler is of the same opinion. At the other extreme, 
a publisher's notice announcing the work of M. Piat on Leibniz says that he "ap- 
pears in history as the first promoter of that idea of world-leadership on which, 
later, Germany was totally to sacrifice herself." Undoubtedly one may add that 
he does not identify right and force; but his conception of possibilities, and of their 
battle in the divine understanding, contains the principle whence this thesis was to 
issue. M. Delbos, avoiding both extremes, has analysed in a purely psychological 
manner the general tendencies of German philosophy as compared with those of 
French philosophy. Up to Kant, inclusively, the former appears to him to have 
maintained in its purity the classic notion of right which was common to it with 
the latter. But with Fichte the 'deviation' began which was to lead to the modern 
theories of right as might : and the glorification of the State as divine, in the philos- 
ophy of Hegel, marks the moment when the ancient idealistic principle (in the moral 
sense of the phrase) was decisively abandoned. V. Delbos, "L'Esprit philosophique 
de l'AUemagne et la pensee francaise." Foi et Vie, Suppl. B., April 1, 1915. 
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where the past has come to an end. They constitute a reality 
sui generis, in which that which ought to be has as much and 
more importance than that which has been. 1 If this be true, 
the theory which upholds the right and values, in a word, the 
ideal, as against fact, is not more metaphysical than the con- 
trary theory; perhaps it is even more concrete and more positive. 
"The France of to-morrow," M. Bergson has said in a recent 
speech, " will be what we will it to be ; for the future is dependent 
upon us, and is that which free human wills make of it." 2 But 
that which we will do, will be neither the result of a pure caprice, 
nor the blooming of an unconscious and blind fatality that we 
carry around in ourselves. Our will is the faculty that we 
possess as men, of decision by the consideration of ideal values. 
The partisans of Realpolitik mistakenly believe them to be 
dreams, but they are already incarnate and will incarnate them- 
selves still further in acts, in the full sense of the word. 

III. 

That the right is, then, a reality in its manner; that it always 
possesses as a genuine formula respect for the human person; 
that it imperiously claims a new international regime which shall 
crush the conquering tendencies of the best-armed States, just as 
the laws and the police of each country repress the brigand; on 
these points I believe all French philosphers of the present day 
to be in accord. This is true even of those who profess a 
certain scepticism concerning the effectiveness of the Hague 
Tribunal. But on this theory of right there is grafted another 
question. Is the voluntary limitation of dominating, violent 
and warlike forces a continuation or a reversal of what takes 
place in the rest of nature? 

But, some say, "one must not calumniate nature." The 
celebrated sentence with which Darwin concluded his Origin of 

1 "In the degree that the scale of beings is valued, a principle develops which, 
in one sense, resembles necessity; the attraction for certain objects. It seems that 
the being is then necessarily led. But he is not stimulated by an object already 
realised: he is attracted by an object which is still not given, and which perhaps 
never will be." Boutroux, La contingence des lois de la nature. Conclusion. 

2 Presidential address at the meeting of M. Paul Flat : La guerre et la litterature 
de demain. Alcan, 1915. 
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Species has for too long a time been regarded as the expression of 
an absolute truth. 1 It is the basis for Nietzsche when he affirms 
that "the good war sanctifies everything." If nature is assumed 
to be sufficiently bloody, and the logical conclusions are then 
drawn, we must say with him and with such of his compatriots 
who least "close their eyes to the necessity of evolution" that 
the necessity of war must be recognized. "We must stick to 
war, to never-ending war, which will last as long as the world 
itself." 2 But the consequence is revolting to our moral conscience 
only because the principle is false. The progress so far achieved 
by civilization has resulted less from battle than from coopera- 
tion in the affairs of life. Such was the thesis of Kropotkin in 
his well-known book, Mutual aid, a Factor in Evolution. M. 
Deshumbert has been for a long time the propagandist of this 
theory in France and England. 

M. de Lanessan, 3 author of La Morale Naturelle, had vigor- 
ously opposed what he calls "the reply of facts" to theories 
which wish to justify violence by the beneficent use which nature 
is supposed to make of it. "The study of the human races," 
he says, "as that of the animal species, establishes in the most 
irrefutable manner the fact that every species of animal and 
every race of man derives advantage, not in crushing those who 
are more feeble than it is itself, but rather in associating with 

1 "Thus, from the war of nature, from famine and death, the most exalted object 
which we are capable of conceiving, namely, the production of the higher animals, 
directly follows." Origin of Species, ch. XIV, paragraph 6. 

2 Klaus Wagner, La guerre, p. 257; quoted by Chas. Andler, Le pangermanisme, 
brochure in 8°, Arm. Colin, 1915. — "The fundamental thought of the Prussian 
spirit, says the same author in another place, summing up the doctrine of H. von 
Treitschke, is that war is moral, inevitable, holy. It is the only method by which 
those great moral personalities, the States, can extend their rights. It is a high 
morality to teach the citizens of a nation that their only business during their 
entire lives is to furnish the means of conquest to their country, with the entire 
sacrifice of their private interests and of their own approbation. According to 
this measure a nation is worth exactly what its military organization is worth. 
It was just that the over-refined civilization of Greece should have been crushed 
by the civilization of Rome. It is just that a society which over-develops its 
liberties at the expense of its discipline should be conquered by a disciplined 
nation. True morality is recognized by its victory." Ch. Andler, Les Origines 
du pangermanisme, preface, pp. xlvi-xlvii. 

3 Former Minister of the Navy, honorary Professor of the Natural Sciences in 
the Medical Faculty. 
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other species or races even more feeble. And so our famous 
Buffon established the thesis that it is not the strongest who 
triumph in what Darwin calls the struggle for existence, but 
rather those best adapted to the different climatic conditions, 
conditions of nourishment, etc.; in a word, to the circumstances 
in which the individuals have to live. But one of the most im- 
portant of these conditions is the communal life, the association 
in which each individual brings the total of his individual quali- 
ties to the community." 1 The human species does not differ 
from the animal species in this respect. Reason and history 
alike prove it; reason, for it is evident that the man strongest 
both intellectually and physically, if he desire to practise the 
morality of a Callicles, is almost always crushed by the social 
coalition which he raises against himself; history, for it shows on 
the one hand that nations are prosperous in direct ratio to the 
internal peace that they realize, and on the other, that the wars 
of nation with nation, far from assuring the survival and supre- 
macy of the stronger, usually end with the collapse of the victor 
in the midst of the apparent victory. The destruction of the 
weak is then not a condition of ascending evolution in the case 
of individuals, families, nations or races. On the contrary, 
everywhere in Nature it is a sympathetic association which as- 
sures life, and right is only the possession by the individual of 
the consciousness of the laws of conduct indispensable to the 
association. 2 This concept of right is quite frequently found 
among philosophical biologists. M. Edmond Perrier, Director 
of the Museum, expresses himself in practically the same manner: 
"A barbarian can maintain that force is the origin of right; all 
civilized men, all honorable men, know that right has been con- 
ceived of in order to hold the excess of force in bounds and to say 
to it, 'further you cannot go.' Force may attempt to pass 
further ; but then it raises the entire world against itself, because 
the whole world is interested in seeing that right is respected, 
and force thus becomes weakness." 3 

1 De Lanessan, Comment V education allemande a cree la barbarie germanique, 
pp. 17-18. Brochure in 8°, 32 pp., Alcan, 1915. 2 Ibid., pp. 22-26. 

8 Ed. Perrier, "L'eireur allemande," p. 36, in La force brutale el la force morale 
(Collection of articles of the Revue hebdomadaire); one vol. in 12, xv-188 pp. 
Plon-Nourrit, 1915. 
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But it is argued on the other hand that the actual state of 
affairs is very far from being as unified and as simple as this. 
Every one acknowledges that laws, justice, and a public force to 
restrain the aggressive tendency of certain individuals, are 
necessary to the internal organization of every state. M. de 
Lanessan recognizes that "all human societies are condemned 
by nature to family and class struggles, whose harshness may be 
tempered by laws and customs, but which are an inevitable 
outcome, as are the struggles between individuals, of the egoism 
natural to all men." 1 Is this then an exception, a novelty among 
living beings? Is it not on the contrary the most basic character- 
istic? Actual war, says M. Paul Flat, the re-awakening of the 
spirit of conquest and of pretensions to leadership, simply proves 
that the humanity of which we are so proud "is not final, but is 
merely a polish spread over a powerful primitive animality, 
always ready to re-appear escorted by its lowest instincts, those 
of hate, vengeance, rapine and destruction." 2 So it is not nature 
which originates agreement and peace, but reflection; however 
strongly it be pressed down by institutions, the tendency of 
each animal to exploit and to dominate everything remains at 
bottom the most stable of instincts. How could it be otherwise? 
The characteristic of all living substance, and, so to speak, its 
basic chemical law, 3 is to nourish itself at the expense of society, 
to increase and multiply, to divide and to multiply itself in order 
to increase its power of absorption; and finally to be slowly 
altered, to become complex in the course of its continual re- 
actions, and so to transform itself bit by bit. But it always 
continues at every moment the effort to maintain and to multiply 
the type — an effort which is life itself, or at least biological life. — 
And what is the moral life?- — It is the exact contrary. "It is 
composed of society's victories over us, partial victories whose 
marks we bear and which we call our memories and our exper- 
ience ; it is these defeats of our assimilative processes that we call 
the higher faculties of our intelligence." 4 In this passage M. 

1 De Lanessan, Ibid., p. 19. 

2 Paul Flat, Vers lavicloire, one vol. in 12, 162 pp. Alcan, 1915; pp. 57-58. 

3 Le Dantec, Tkeorie Nouvelle de la vie, ch. VIII. 

* Id. "Vie vegetative et vie intellectuelle," Revue philosopkique, 1911, II, 256. 
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le Dantec only considers the restraints imposed upon us by 
society. How much more striking would not this opposition be 
if we took in consideration the voluntary renunciation of a moral 
individual to egoistic and biological interests? 

One of two alternatives must be chosen. On the one hand, 
we may accept the theory long believed in, that it is the interest 
of the individual which is at the basis of society. But that does 
not explain how the individual can ever totally sacrifice himself; 
or at the most it explains it by referring it to an impulse, an 
illusion, an involuntary and unconscious effect of habit which 
reflection and reason can dispel. On the other hand, we may say 
that it is the interest of society which expresses itself in the cate- 
gorical imperatives of morality. In that case, what is that in- 
terest? Is it also simply biological in nature, similar to that of 
the individual, but on a greater scale? In other words, is mor- 
ality only a means by which our Society makes use of us in order 
to be stronger than the neighboring societies and to exercise with 
respect to them the same power of conquest, expansion, and 
absorption which characterizes the 'elementary life?' But 
why should we respect in the greater that which we condemn in 
the smaller? Furthermore, according to this hypothesis we 
would be mere dupes, and reason prevents us from admiring on 
a national scale that which we despise in personal relations. 

Moreover, it is this desire for indefinite expansion, this refusal 
to take account of other forms of life, which appears to our 
conscience as a criminal enterprise, even on the part of a nation. 
M. Durkheim has given a very clear exposition of this in his 
brochure L' Allemagne au-dessus de tout: "A well-known Ger- 
man writer has said that the individual must sacrifice himself 
for the community. Since the State is the highest in the series 
of human communities, it is not bound by the Christian duty 
of sacrificing itself for a higher end, for nothing is found above 
the state in the entire course of history." "So the state has but 
one duty," replies Mr. Durkheim, "to get as large a place as 
possible in the sun, to extend its borders! The radical exclusion 
of all other ideals appears monstrous, and rightly so. Doubtless 
no one thinks of contesting the fact that the morality of the 
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State is far from simple, and that the state often finds itself 
placed between contradictory duties, either of which it cannot 
choose without sad conflicts. But it is an historical as well as a 
moral scandal simply to strip humanity of the moral values 
which it ought to take into account, and to consider as null all 
the efforts made by the Christian world during the last twenty 
centuries to make reality approach nearer to the ideal. ... It 
is a return to the old Roman morality, to tribal morality, ac- 
cording to which humanity did not extend beyond the tribe or 
the city." 1 

But is it necessary to apply to this humanity itself in its turn 
what the author refuted by M. Durkheim said of the State? 
Are the only sources of its sanctity its extent and its ultimate 
character in the ensemble of societies to which we belong? Is it 
the interest of humanity as a collective living being which is to 
be the key to all duties and to all the derivative rights? Shall 
we return to monism by this detour, and does crescite et multi- 
plicamini as applied to the entire human species, contain the 
science of good and evil? 

I do not wish to take it upon myself to give M. Durkheim's 
answer to this last question. It is true that on the one hand he 
makes an appeal against the imperialistic tendencies to the will for 
power, which do not allow themselves to be eternally chained. 2 
But, on the other hand, in the passage just cited, he conceives of 
humanity not as a pre-existing being, but as an ideal which the 
Christian world has attempted to realize. We can also recall 
that he has given us a picture of modern society renouncing its 
divine right, and by an exchange of r61es, ceding to the human 
and the moral person, the sacred character which it itself withheld 
in an earlier epoch. 3 If this be so (I am now speaking for my- 
self), is it not the radical dualism which is true? The individual 
does not renounce his personal ambitions because of love for a 
life which is richer but fundamentally always of the same nature; 
it is because of his love for another life, a new life which is ob- 

1 Durkheim, V Allemagne au-dessus de tout, brochure de 48 pp. in 8°, Aimand 
Colin, 1915; p. 23. 
8 Ibid., p. 47. 
' Durkheim, Le Suicide, pp. 378-382; La determination dufait moral, p. 135. 
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tained by the partial renunciation of the first one. The truly 
civilized person and nation recognize in this sign that the in- 
definite longing for the will for power and the desire of leadership 
which they possess, are repressed not only by external circum- 
stances, the resistance of natural forces, the concurrence of other 
beings, and the advantages procured to us in the struggle for life 
by cooperation. They image their true nature and their true 
station to themselves, and consequently they voluntarily renounce 
their original desire for expansion. They perceive themselves, 
by virtue of their reason, not as the center of the world, but as 
unities among other similar unities, with whom they have agree- 
ments of right. They compose "a kingdom of ends," to use 
Kant's phrase. But this judicial equality, if I may be permitted 
to say all that I think of it, is perhaps itself only a provisional 
stage. As soon as it is sufficiently realized there appears the 
deeper desire which is radically opposed to the biological life 
and which is the secret cause of this conversion— fraternity, the 
desire "to resemble each other as brothers." And at the end 
comes that absolute community of beings so often dreamt of in 
religions and in philosophies, which is the exact antithesis of that 
ideal of conquest and of expansion, be it individual or political, 
the ignoble effects of which we see exemplified to-day. 

IV. 

A few words remain to be said about a man who has just died, 
and who was personally a true philosopher, although he did not 
play a great r61e on the philosophical stage. I refer to Francois 
Pillon. He is best known as the second of the neo-critical school, 
the collaborator of Renouvier in the publication of the Critique 
philosophique and of the Critique religieuse, and finally as the 
founder of L' Annie philosophique, which he edited for the 
twenty-three years from 1890 to 1913, with the assistance of 
Renouvier, Victor Brochard, d'Hamelin, Lionel Dauriac, and 
V. Delbos. M. Dauriac has said: "Francois Pillon was the 
perfect embodiment of the virtues of the sage; he was just, kind, 
cheerful. The worship he rendered to truth had nothing of the 
austere in it; he never sought it with groans, but at the same time 
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he never sought to make himself agreeable by force of address 
or clever arts. He followed with attentive regard those whose 
paths differed from his own ... he did not fear contradiction, 
for he always anticipated it, and accordingly had prepared for it 
his ever-precise answers, free from ambiguity and personal 
feeling. In such cases he saw only the ideas, never the men. 
And so the respect which he inspired was almost immediately 
doubled by affection." 1 William James, whose connection with 
the French neo-critical school is well known, and who was him- 
self one of the collaborators of the Critique philosophique, had 
as much esteem as affection for Pillon. It was to him that he 
dedicated his Principles of Psychology? 

A studious, regular, and patient worker, Pillon has left con- 
siderable work behind, but it is widely dispersed. He published 
in book form only one work of exposition and criticism, La 
Philosophic de Charles Secretan (1898), and a translation of 
Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, the latter done in collabora- 
tion with Renouvier, and of which Pillon wrote the introduction. 
To become acquainted with his work one must read the numerous 
articles which he published in the course of his long career, but 
which have never been collected. 

His reputation began with his collaboration on the Critique 
philosophique? This review at that time did not much resemble 
our modern philosophical reviews. It appeared weekly in small 
issues composed of very brief articles. When an article was 
rather lengthy, it was divided among several successive numbers, 
very much as are the feuilletons of our daily papers. The 
Critique philosophique also reviewed contemporaneous affairs, 
discussing the political questions of the day, the elections, and 

1 Notice sur Francois Pillon, brochure in 12, 24 pp. Larousse, 1915; pp. 21, 22. 

2 "To my dear friend Francois Pillon, as a token of affection and an acknowl- 
edgment of what I owe to the Critique philosophique." 

* He had previously written several articles on scientific popularization, which 
appeared in the Revue VBcole Normale. He was the principal writer for the section 
on philosophy in the great Dictionnaire du XIX eme siecle, a large encyclopedia pub- 
lished under the editorship of P. Larousse. He also wrote before the establishment 
of the Critique, for a publication already entitled V Annie Philosophique (1868-9); 
this must not be confused with the other Annie Philosophique which succeeded ; 
Cf. Phil. Rev., July, 1905, p. 433. 
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important cases. It was always guided by high ideals. It as- 
cended to principles, but it also descended to details. Next to 
an article on abstraction would be found a polemic on the rights 
of the President of the Republic; next to a study on Darwinism 
a discussion on Internationalism. Pillon eagerly concerned 
himself with these questions of applied philosophy. He was 
profoundly republican from his earliest youth, and was always 
a quiet but decided enemy of the clerical party. He took an 
active part in the campaign for the diffusion in France of "liberal 
Protestantism," a campaign which was conducted by the Cri- 
tique. Renouvier and Pillon wished to rally to this semi-philo- 
sophical church all those who, detached from Catholicism, 
opposed to the absolute power of the pope in religious matters, 
and to the ritualistic practices of the Roman church, neverthe- 
less remained faithful to the general spirit and ideal of Chris- 
tianity. He also wrote extensively on purely philosophical 
subjects; the list of his articles in the Critique (to say nothing 
of other journals) is a long one. He almost always wrote his 
articles on the publication of a new work, particularly on the 
issue of English works on evolution. Later, when he was the 
editor of I'AnnSe philosophique, his writings in general were of 
the same character. A historical work or question would most 
often give him his theme, and at such a time he would express 
his own opinions. Occasionally his most characteristic re- 
flections may be found in the critical reviews he contributed 
annually on the principal philosophical works appearing in 
France. He was one of those natures who invent in reacting. 
This manner of writing, so frequently found in literary critics — 
Saint Beuve was an illustrious example — is comparatively rare 
among philosophers. It was well suited to the character of this 
firm, modest, and judicial personality. 

These articles in I'Annee philosophique are still interesting 
because of the differences which they show between Pillon and 
Renouvier. Pillon himself took care to distinguish in several 
places between neo-criticism and Renouvierism. 1 More of an 

1 See especially "Comment s'est formee et developee la doctrine de Renouvier," 
Ann. Phil., XXIV (1913). One vol. in 8°, Alcan, 1914; "La quatrieme antinomie 
de Kant et l'ide£ de commencement absolu," Ibid., XXIII (1912); "Un ouviage 
recent sur la philosophie de Renouvier," Ibid., XVI (1905). 
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intellectualist than his illustrious friend, he did not agree with 
him that it was possible, in philosophy, to renounce evidence 
in order to hold to faith. He claimed that true thought was 
impossible unless there was present faith in the objective 
and supra-personal value of reason. "There can be no philoso- 
phy without a fundamental intellectual optimism." In another 
article Pillon said that he rejected the opposition between the 
theoretical and the practical reason, and accordingly also the 
primacy of the latter, which constituted a species of pragmatism, 
or, one might say, a moral and religious utilitarianism, both for 
Kant and Renouvier. 1 As against these uncertain theories, it is 
necessary "to give metaphysical dogmatism its rights." 2 What 
kind of a metaphysic? One very similar to that of Leibniz. 
Pillon admits the subjectivity in a Kantian and perhaps more 
than Kantian sense "of space, of motion, of physical force, and of 
duration"; he considers the world phenomenal in everything 
that depends on these categories, and hence an illusory appear- 
ance. He recognizes under this appearance a world of things- 
in-themselves which can only be conceived of as wills and spirits. 3 
Moreover, while Renouvier, even in the final statement of his 
philosophy, 4 voluntarily and decidely remained outside of 
Christianity, and opposed to it the lay ideal of a purely philo- 
sophical religion which should have in it no revelation, priests, 
or church, Pillon, on the contrary, appears to have considered 
the Christian doctrines in the spirit of a sympathetic adherent. 
He was decidedly hostile to all tradition at the beginning of his 
career. He regarded with severity the attempts of Cousin to 
unite religion and philosophy, thinking them to be hypocritical. 
He saw in the dogma of Providence, and even in that of the 
personality of God as the principle and judge of salvation, a 
demoralizing concept which weakened the reason, made of merit 
an external gift, and resulted in the justification of history and 
the sanctification of the criminal successes of force. No one at 
that time was more enthusiastic than he was for 'independent 

1 Annie pkilosophique, XXII (1911), p. 129. 

2 Ibid., p. 130. 

3 Annee philosopkique, XXIII (1912), pp. 112-115. 

4 "La fin du sage." The last discourses of Ch. Renouvier, collected by L. Prat, 
Revue de Met. et de Morale, March, 1904. See particularly pp. 182-185. 
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morality. In 1876, when he was attempting to make Protes- 
tants of all the liberals in France, he did not purpose to make 
them accept any dogma, but only an organization, an 'enroll- 
ment' in an ultra-tolerant community which would allow to 
each member the full liberty of interpreting the traditional 
formulas into philosophy. But nevertheless he already thought 
at that time that "while professing the independence and the 
immanence of morality, it is possible at the same time to recog- 
nize the need by morality of effective and stimulating religious 
aids." 1 As he grew older, he felt more strongly the necessity of 
giving a place "to the mysterious desires concerning which reason 
is silent, because it can not explain them in the form of clear ideas." 
In his last years he even wrote that philosophy "ought to admit, 
for the sake of morality, the existence of an infallible person and 
a sovereign conscience." 2 A minimum of metaphysical doctrines 
is essential to the life of religion. As opposed to Renouvier, 
who applied his peculiar doctrine of absolute and absolutely 
undetermined beginnings to the origin of all things, Pillon con- 
sidered it absurd that the appearance of God and man should be 
regarded as an unintelligible chance. He did not admit that 
before the creation there was an anterior period of time formed 
of distinct moments and hence infinite, but he attributed an 
eternal reality to God, in the sense that eternity is a nunc stans t 
and not merely an indefinite flow of time. 3 His personal God, 
creator and eternal, is accordingly very similar to the Christian 
God ; and, moreover, the person of Christ seemed to him to be an 
exceptional manifestation of this divine reality. His friend 
M. Raoul Allier, professor in the Faculty of Protestant theology, 
spoke, at his funeral, on the evolution of his ideas; and he very 
justly remarked that during his long life Pillon had never ceased 
to give an example of truly liberal thought to believers and 
unbelievers; thought that did not fear a priori any affirmation 
or any negation, and whose will only took one decision in advance 
— that of hearing all; and which then unhesitatingly ranged 
itself on the side which appeared most conformable to truth. 

SOREONNE, UNIVERSITE DE PARIS. A. LALANDE. 

1 Critique philosophique, 1877, I, 224. 

*Annte philosophique. XXIII (1912). P- 113. 'Ibid, XXIV (1913). P- 12S- 



